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Not  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  John  Stuart  Mill 
sent  forth  his  plea  for  Liberty/-' 

If  there  is  one  among  the  leaders  of  thought  in  England  who,  by 
the  elevation  of  his  character  and  the  calm  composure  of  his  mind, 
deserved  the  so  often  misplaced  title  of  Serene  Highness,  it  \Nas,  I 
think,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

But  in  his  Essay  “ On  Liberty,”  Mill  for  once  becomes  passionate. 
In  presenting  his  Bill  of  Rights,  in  stepping  forward  as  the  champion 
of  individual  liberty,  a new  spirit  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  speaks  like  a martyr,  or  the  defender  of  martyrs.  The 
individual  human  soul,  with  its  unfathomable  endowments,  and  its 

* Mill  tells  US  that  his  Essay  “ On  Liberty  ” was  planned  and  written  down  in 
1854.  It  was  in  mounting  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  January,  i855>  that  the 
thought  first  arose  of  converting  it  into  a volume,  and  it  was  not  published  till 
1859.  The  author,  who  in  his  Autobiography  speaks  with  exquisite  modesty  of 
all  his  literary  performances,  allows  himself  one  single  exception  when  speaking 
of  his  Essay  “ On  Liberty.”  “None  of  my  writings,”  he  says,  “ have  been  either 
so  carefully  composed  or'so  sedulously  corrected  as  this.”  Its  final  revision  was 
to  have  been  the  W'ork  of  the  winter  of  1858  to  i859>  which  he  and  his  \\ife  had 
arrann-ed  to  pass  in  the  South  of  Europe,  a hope  which  was  frustrated  by  his  wife’s 
death!  “The  ‘Liberty,’”  he  writes,  “is  likely  to  survive  longer  than  anything 
else  that  I have  written  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ‘Logic  ’),  because  the 
conjunction  of  her  mind  with  mine  has  rendered  it  a kind  of  philosophic  textbook 
of  a single  truth,  which  the  changes  progressively  taking  place  in  modern  society 
tend  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief : the  importance,  to  man  and  society,  of  a 
large  variety  of  character,  and  of  giving  full  freedom  to  human  nature  to  expand 
itself  in  innumerable  and  conflicting  directions.” 
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capac  ty  of  growing  to  something  undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy, 
beconies  in  his  eyes  a sacred  thing,  and  every  encroachment  on  its 
world  wide  domain  is  treated  as  sacrilege.  Society,  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  rights  of  individuality,  is  represented  like  an  evil  spirit,  whom 
it  behoves  every  true  man  to  resist  with  might  and  main,  and  whose 
dema  ids,  as  they  cannot  be  altogether  ignored,  must  be  reduced  at 
all  hazards  to  the  lowest  level. 

I c oubt  whether  any  of  the  principles  for  which  Mill  pleaded  so 
warm  y and  strenuously  in  his  Essay  “On  Liberty”  would  at  the 
present  day  be  challenged  or  resisted,  even  by  the  most  illiberal  of 
philosophers,  or  the  most  conservative  of  politicians.  Mill’s  demands 
sounc  very  humble  to  oiir  ears.  They  amount  to  no  more  than  this, 
“ that  the  individual  is  not  accountable  ko  society  for  his  actions  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  interests  of  no  person  but  himself,  and  that 
he  m;,y  be  subjected  to  social  or  legal  punishments  for  such  actions 
only  ns  are  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  others.” 

Is  here  any  one  here  present  who  doubts  the  justice  of  that  prin- 
ciple, or  who  would  wish  to  reduce  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
a sms  Her  measure  ? Whatever  social  tyranny  may  have  existed  twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  wrung  that  fiery  protest  from  the  lips  of  John 
Stuar;  Mill,  can  we  imagine  a state  of  society,  not  totally  Utopian,  in 
which  the  individual  man  need  be  less  ashamed  of  his  social  fetters, 
in  which  he  could  more  freely  utter  all  his  honest  convictions,  more 
boldly  propound  all  his  theories,  more  fearlessly  agitate  for  their 
speec y realization;  in  which,  in  fact,  each  man  can  be  so  entirely 
hims(  If  as  the  society  of  England,  such  as  it  now  is,  such  as  genera- 
tions of  hard-thinking  and  hard-working  Englishmen  have  made  it, 
and  left  it  as  the  most  sacred  inheritance  to  their  sons  and  daughters  ? 

Lc  ok  through  the  whole  of  history,  not  excepting  the  brightest  days 
of  republican  freedom  at  Athens  and  Rome,  and  I know  you  will  not 
find  3ne  single  period  in  which  the  measure  of  Liberty  accorded  to 
each  individual  was  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  in  England. 
And  if  you  wish  to  realize  the  full  blessings  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live,  :ompare  Mill’s  plea  for  Liberty  with  another  written  not  much 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  by  a thinker  not  inferior  either 
in  power  or  boldness  to  Mill  himself.  According  to  Hobbes,  the 
only  'reedom  which  an  individual  in  his  ideal  state  has  a right  to  claim 
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is  what  he  calls  “ freedom  of  thought,”  and  that  freedom  of  thought 
consists  in  our  being  able  to  think  what  we  like— so  long  as  we  keep 
it  to  ourselves.  Surely,  such  freedom  of  thought  existed  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition,  and  we  should  never  call  thought  free,  if  it 
had  to  be  kept  a prisoner  in  solitary  and  silent  confinement.  By 
freedom  of  thought  we  mean  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  action,  whether  individual  or  associated,  and  of  that  free- 
dom the  present  generation,  as  compared  with  all  former  generations, 
the  English  nation,  as  compared  with  all  other  nations,  enjoys,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  a good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 

and  sometimes  running  over. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  dogmas  still  remain  in  politics,  in  reli- 
gion, and  in  morality;  but  those  who  defend  them  claim  no  longer 
any  infallibility,  and  those  who  attack  them,  however  small  their 
minority,  need  fear  no  violence,  nay,  may  reckon  on  an  impartial  and 
even  sympathetic  hearing,  as  soon  as  the  people  discover  in  their 
pleadings  the  true  ring  of  honest  convdction  and  the  vv’armth  inspired 
by  an  unselfish  love  of  truth. 

It  has  seemed  strange  therefore  to  many  readers  of  Mill,  particu- 
larly on  the  Continent,  that  this  cry  for  Liberty,  this  demand  for 
freedom  for  every  individual  to  be  what  he  is,  and  to  develop  all  the 
germs  of  his  nature,  should  have  come  from  what  is  knovvm  as  the 
freest  of  all  countries,  England.  Me  might  well  understand  such  a 
cry  of  indignation  if  it  had  reached  us  from  Russia  ; but  why  should 
English  philosophers,  of  all  others,  have  to  protest  against  the  tyranny 
of  society?  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  countries  governed 
despotically,  the  individual,  unless  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  Govern- 
ment, enjoys  far  greater  freedom,  or  rather  licence,  than  in  a country 
like  England,  vvdiich  governs  itself.  Russian  society,  for  instance,  is 
extremely  indulgent.  It  tolerates  in  its  rulers  and  statesmen  a 
haughty  defiance  of  the  simplest  rules  of  social  propriety,  and  it 
seems  amused  rather  than  astonished  or  indignant  at  the  vagaiies, 
the  frenzies,  and  outrages,  of  those  who  in  brilliant  drawing-rooms  or 
lecture-rooms  preach  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  Nihilism  or 
Individualism,*— viz.,  “ that  society  must  be  regenerated  by  a struggle 

* Herzen  defined  Nihilism  as  “ the  most  perfect  freedom  from  all  settled  con- 
cepts, from  all  inherited  restraints  and  impediments  which  ham^per  the  progiess  oi 
the  Occidental  intellect  with  the  historical  drag  tied  to  its  feet. 
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for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  processes  whicli 
Nature  has  sanctioned,  and  which  have  proved  successful  in  wild 
animals.”  If  there  is  danger  in  these  doctrines  the  Government  is 
expe:led  to  see  to  it.  It  may  place  watchmen  at  the  doors  of  every 
house  and  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  but  it  must  not  count  on  the 
bett<  r classes  coming  forward  to  enrol  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables, or  even  on  the  co-operation  of  public  opinion  which  in 
Eng  and  would  annihilate  that  kind  of  Nihilism  with  one  glance  of 
scorn  and  pity. 

Ir  a self-governed  country  like  England,  the  resistance  w'hich 
soci(  ty,  if  it  likes,  can  oppose  to  the  individual  in  the  assertion  of 
his  r ghts,  is  far  more  compact  and  powerful  than  in  Russia,  or  even 
in  C ermany.  Even  where  it  does  not  employ  the  arm  of  the  law, 
soci(  ty  knows  how  to  use  that  softer,  but  more  crushing  pressure, 
that  calm,  but  Gorgon-like  look  which  only  the  bravest  and  stoutest 
hear:s  know  how  to  resist. 

It  is  rather  against  that  indirect  repression  which  a well-organized 
soci  ‘ty  exercises,  both  through  its  male  and  female  representatives, 
that  Mill’s  demand  for  Liberty  seems  directed.  He  does  not  stand 
up  f jr  unlimited  licence;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  been  the 
mos.  strenuous  defender  of  that  balance  of  power  between  the  weak 
and  the  strong  on  which  all  social  life  depends.  But  he  resents 
those  smaller  penalties  wdiich  society  will  always  inflict  on  those  who 
disturb  its  dignified  peace  and  comfort  : — avoidance,  exclusion,  a 
cold  look,  a stinging  remark.  Had  Mill  any  right  to  complain  of 
these  social  penalties?  Would  it  not  rather  amount  to  an  interfer- 
enc(  with  individual  liberty  to  wish  to  deprive  any  individual  or  any 
number  of  individuals  of  those  weapons  of  self-defence?  Those  who 
theriselves  think  and  speak  freely,  have  hardly  a right  to  complain, 
if  otaers  claim  the  same  privilege.  Mill  himselt  called  the  Conser- 
vati"e  party  the  stupid  party  par  excellence,  and  he  took  great  pains 
to  e cplain  that  it  was  so,  not  by  accident'  but  by  necessity.  Need 
he  V onder  if  those  whom  he  whipped  and  scourged  used  their  own 
whijis  and  scourges  against  so  merciless  a critic? 

F reethinkers,  and  I use  that  name  as  a title  of  honour  for  all  who, 
like  Mill,  claim  for  every  individual  the  fullest  freedom  in  thought, 
won.,  or  deed,  com]xatible  with  the  freedom  of  others,  are  apt  to 
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make  one  mistake.  Conscious  of  their  own  honest  intentions,  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  mistrusted  or  slighted.  They  expect  society  to 
submit  to  their  often  very  painful  operations  as  a patient  submits  to 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  That  is  not  in  human  nature.  The  enemy 
of  abuses  is  always  abused  by  his  enemies.  Society  will  never  yield 
one  inch  without  resistance,  and  few  reformers  live  long  enough  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  those  whom  they  have  reformed.  Mill’s  un- 
solicited election  to  Parliament  was  a triumph  not  often  shared  by 
social  reformers  ; it  was  as  exceptional  as  Bright’s  admission  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  Stanley’s  appointment  as  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster. Such  anomalies  will  happen  in  a country  fortunately  so  full  of 
anomalies  as  England ; but,  as  a rule,  a political  reformer  must  not 
be  angry  if  he  passes  through  life  without  the  title  of  Right  Honour- 
able ; nor  should  a man,  if  he  will  always  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  be  disappointed  if  he  dies  a martyr 
rather  than  a Bishop. 

But  granting  even  that  in  Mill’s  time  there  existed  some  traces  o( 
social  tyranny,  where  are  they  now  ? Look  at  the  newspapers  and 
the  journals.  Is  there  any  theory  too  wild,  any  reform  too  violent, 
to  be  openly  defended  ? Look  at  the  drawing-rooms  or  the  meet- 
ings of  learned  societies.  Are  not  the  most  eccentric  talkers  the 
spoiled  children  of  the  fashionable  world  ? When  young  lords  begin 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
young  tutors  are  not  afraid  to  propose  curtailing  the  long  vacation, 
surely  ave  need  not  complain  of  the  intolerance  of  English  societj. 

Whenever  I state  these  facts  to  my  German  and  French  and 
Italian  friends,  who  from  reading  Mill’s  Essay  “ On  Liberty  ” have 
derived  the  impression  that,  however  large  an  amount  of  political 
liberty  England  may  enjoy,  it  enjoys  but  little  of  intellectual  freedom, 
they  are  generally  willing  to  be  converted  so  far  as  London,  or  other 
great  cities,  are  concerned.  But  look  at  your  Universities,  they  say, 
the  nurseries  of  English  thought ! Can  you  compare  their  mediaeval 
spirit,  their  monastic  institutions,  their  scholastic  philosophy,  with 
the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the.  Continental  Universities?  Strong 
as  these  prejudices  about  Oxford  and  Cambriage  have  always  been, 
they  have  become  still  more  intense  since  Professor  Helmholtz,  in 
an  inaugural  address  which  he  delivered  at  his  installation  as  Rectoi 
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of  the  University  of  Berlin,  lent  the  authority  of  his  great  name  to 
these  misconceptions.  “ The  tutors,”  he  says,*  “ in  the  English 
Universities  cannot  deviate  by  a hair’s-breadth  from  the  dogmatic 
syste  n of  the  English  Church,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
censi  re  of  their  Archbishops  and  losing  their  pupils.”  In  German 
Universities,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  the  extreme  conclu- 
sions of  materialistic  metaphysics,  the  boldest  speculations  within  the 
sphere  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution,  may  be  propounded  without 
let  oi  hindrance,  quite  as  much  as  the  highest  apotheosis  of  Papal 
infallibility. 

Here  the  facts  on  which  Professor  Helmhokz  relies  are  entirely 
wrong,  and  the  writings  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  tutors  supply  a 
more  than  sufficient  refutation  of  his  statements.  Archbishops  have 
no  o ficial  position  whatsoever  in  English  Universities,  and  their 
censure  of  an  Oxford  tutor  would  be  resented  as  impertinent  by  the 
whoh  University.  Nor  does  the  University,  as  such,  exercise  any 
very  ‘ trict  control  over  the  tutors,  even  when  they  lecture  not  to  their 
own  College  only.  Each  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  claims  now  the 
right  ;o  lecture  {venia  docendi),  and  I doubt  whether  they  would  ever 
subm  t to  those  restrictions  which,  in  Germany,  the  Faculty  imposes 
on  every  Privat-docent,  Privat-docents  in  German  Universities  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Faculty  for  incompetence,  and  silenced  for 
insub  ordination.  I know  of  no  such  cases  at  Oxford  during  my 
residt  nee  of  more  than  thirty  years,  nor  can  I think  it  likely  that 
they  i hould  ever  occur. 

As  to  the  extreme  conclusions  of  materialistic  metaphysics,  there 
are  Oxford  tutors  who  have  grappled  with  the  systems  of  such  giants 
as  Hobbes,  Locke,  or  Hume,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  frightened 
by  Bi  chner  and  Vogt. 

I know  comparisons  are  odious,  and  I am  the  last  man  who  would 
wish  o draw  comparisons  between  English  and  German  Universities 
unfav  curable  to  the  latter.  But  with  regard  to  freedom  of  thought, 
of  spt  ech,  and  action.  Professor  Helmholtz,  if  he  would  spend  but  a 
few  V eeks  at  Oxford,  would  find  that  we  enjoy  a fuller  measure  of 

* U ;ber  die  Akademische  Freiheit  der  Deutschen  Universitaten,  Rede  beim 
AntritI  des  Rectorats  an  der  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitiit  in  Berlin,  am 
15  Oct)ber  1877,  gehalten  von  Dr.  H.  Helmholtz. 


freedom  here  than  the  Professors  and  Privat-docents  in  any  Con- 
tinental University.  The  publications  of  some  of  our  professors  and 
tutors  ought  at  least  to  have  convinced  him  that  if  there  is  less  of 
brave  words  and  turbulent  talk  in  their  writings,  they  display  through- 
out a determination  to  speak  the  truth,  which  may  be  matched,  but 
could  not  easily  be  excelled,  by  the  leaders  of  thought  in  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy. 

The  real  difference  between  English  and  Continental  Universities 
is  that  the  former  govern  themselves,  the  latter  are  governed.  Self- 
government  entails  responsibilities,  sometimes  restraints  and  re- 
ticences. I may  here  be  allowed  to  quote  the  words  of  another 
eminent'  Professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  Du  Bois  Reymond, 
who,  in  addressing  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  tell  them,*  “ We  have 
still  to  learn  from  the  English  how  the  greatest  independence  of  the 
individual  is  compatible  with  willing  submission  to  salutary,  though 
irksome,  statutes.”  That  is  particularly  true  when  the  statutes  are 
self-imposed.  In  Germany,  as  Professor  Helmholtz  tells  us  himself, 
the  last  decision  in  almost  all  the  more  important  aft'airs  of  the 
Universities  rests  with  the  Government,  and  he  does  not  deny  that 
in  times  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  tension,  a most  inconsiderate 
use  has  been  made  of  that  power.  There  are,  besides,  the  less 
important  matters,  such  as  raising  of  salaries,  leave  of  absence, 
scientific  missions,  even  titles  and  decorations,  all  of  which  enable  a 
clever  hlinister  of  Instruction  to  assert  his  personal  influence  among 
the  less  independent  members  of  the  University.  In  Oxford  the 
University  does  not  know  the  IMinistry,  nor  the  ISIinistry  the  Uni- 
versity. The  acts  of  the  Government,  be  it  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
are  freely  discussed,  and  often  powerfully  resisted  by  the  academic 
constituencies,  and  the  perscnal  dislike  of  a ^Minister  or  Ministerial 
Councillor  could  as  little  injure  a professor  or  tutor  as  his  fiivour 
could  add  one  penny  to  his  salary. 

But  these  are  minor  matters.  What  gives  their  own  peculiar 
character  to  the  English  Universities  is  a sense  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility : power,  because  they  are  the  most  respected  among  the 

* Ueber  eine  Akademie  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  p.  34.  Another  keen  observer 
of  English  life,  Dr.  K.  Hillebrand,  in  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Nineteefith  Century ^ remarks  : “Nowhere  is  there  greater  individual  liberty  than 
in  England,  and  nowhere  do  people  renounce  it  more  readily  of  their  own  accord.’’ 
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mi  nerous  corporations  in  the  country  ; responsibility,  because  the 
higher  education  of  the  whole  country  has  been  committed  to  their 
chiLrge.  Their  only  master  is  public  opinion  as  represented  in  Par- 
lia  nent,  their  only  incentive  their  own  sense  of  duty.  There  is  no 
CO  intry  in  Europe  where  Universities  hold  so  exalted  a position,  and 
wl  ere  those  who  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  them  may  say  with 
gr«  ater  truth,  Noblesse  oblige. 

[ know  the  dangers  of  self-government,  particularly  where  higher 
an  i more  ideal  interests  are  concerned,  and  there  are  probably  few 
wl  o wish  for  a real  reform  in  schools  and  Universities  who  have  not 
occasionally  yielded  to  the  desire  for  a Dictator,  of  a Bismarck  or  a 
Falk.  But  such  a desire  springs  only  from  a momentary  weakness 
anl  despondency;  and  no  one  who  knows  the  difference  between 
being  governed  and  governing  oneself,  would  ever  wish  to  descend 
fre  m that  higher  though  dangerous  position  to  a lower  one,  however 
sa  e and  comfortable  it  might  seem.  No  one  who  has  tasted  freedom 
w(»uld  ever  wish  to  exchange  it  for  anything  else.  Public  opinion  is 
sometimes  a hard  taskmaster,  and  majorities  can  be  great  tyrants  to 
tliDse  who  want  to  be  honest  to  their  own  convictions.  But  in  the 
stiuggle  of  all  against  all,  each  individual  feels  that  he  has  his  rightful 
pi  ice,  and  that  he  may  exercise  his  rightful  influence.  If  he  is 
b(  aten,  he  is  beaten  in  fair  fight ; if  he  conquers,  he  has  no  one  else 
tc  thank.  No  doubt  despotic  Governments  have  often  exercised  the 
niDSt  beneficial  patronage  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  poets, 
artists,  and  men  of  science.  But  men  of  genius  who  have  conquered 
the  love  and  admiration  of  a whole  nation  are  greater  than  those  who 
have  gained  the  favour  of  the  most  brilliant  Courts;  and  we  know 
how  some  of  the  fairest  reputations  have  been  wrecked  on  the 
patronage  which  they  had  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  powerful 

inisters  or  ambitious  Sovereigns. 

But  to  return  to  Mill  and  his  plea  for  Liberty.  Though  I can 
hi  rdly  believe  that,  were  he  still  among  us,  he  would  claim  a larger 
measure  of  freedom  for  the  individual  than  is  now  accorded  to  every 
01  ,e  of  us  in  the  society  in  which  we  move,  yet  the  chief  cause  on 
w rich  he  founded  his  plea  for  Liberty,  the  chief  evil  which  he  thought 
could  be  remedied  only  if  society  would  allow  more  elbow-room  to 
ir  dividual  genius,  exists  in  the  same  degree  as  in  his  time — aye,  even 
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in  a higher  degree.  The  principle  of  Individuality  has  suftered  more 
at  present  than  perhaps  at  any  former  period  of  history.  The  world 
is  becoming  more  and  more  gregarious,  and  what  the  French  call  our 
?iature  fnoutonniere,  “ our  muttonlike  nature,”  our  tendency  to  leap 
Avhere  any  bell-wether  has  leapt  before,  becomes  more  and  more 
prevalent  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  art,  and  even  in  science.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  expressed  his  surprise  how  much  more  Frenchmen  of  the 
present  day  resemble  one  another  than  did  those  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  same  remark,  adds  John  Stuart  Mill,  might  be  made  of 
England  in  a greater  degree.  “ The  modern  regime  of  public 
opinion,”  he  writes,  “ is  in  'an  unorganized  form  what  the  Chinese 
educational  and  political  systems  are  in  an  organized;  and  unless 
individuality  shall  be  able  successfully  to  assert  itself  against  this 
yoke,  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  antecedents  and  ils  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  will  tend  to  become  another  China.” 

I fully  agree  with  Mill  in  recognizing  the  dangers  of  uniformity, 
but  I doubt  whether  what  he  calls  the  regime  of  public  opinion  is 
alone,  or  even  chiefly,  answerable  for  it.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
people  in  whose  eyes  uniformity  seems  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
disadvantage.  If  all  were  equally  strong,  equally  educated,  equally 
honest,  equally  rich,  equally  tall,  or  equally  small,  society  would  seem 
to  them  to  have  reached  the  highest  ideal.  The  same  people  admire 
an  old  French  garden,  with  its  clipped  yew-trees,  forming  artificial 
walls  and  towers  and  pyramids,  far  more  than  the  giant  yews  which, 
like  large  serpents,  clasp  the  soil  with  their  coiling  roots,  and  over- 
shadow with  their  dark  green  branches  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  the 
Thames.  But  those  French  gardens,  unless  they  are  constantly 
clipped  and  prevented  from  growing,  soon  fall  into  decay.  As  in 
nature,  so  in  society,  uniformity  means  but  too  often  stagnation, 
while  variety  is  the  surest  sign  of  health  and  vigour.  The  deepest 
secret  of  nature  is  its  love  of  continued  novelty.  Its  tendency,  it 
unrestrained,  is  towards  constantly  creating  new’  varieties,  which,  if 
they  fulfil  their  purpose,  become  fixed  for  a time,  or,  it  may  be,  for 
ever ; while  others,  after  they  have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  vanish  to 
make  room  for  new  and  stronger  types. 

The  same  is  the  secret  of  human  society.  It  consists  and  lives  in 
individuals,  each  being  meant  to  be  different  from  all  the  others,  and 
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to  contribute  his  own  peculiar  share  to  the  common  wealth.  As  no 
tree  is  like  any  other  tree,  and  no  leaf  on  the  same  tree  like  any  other 
let  f,  no  human  being  is  exactly  like  any  other  human  being,  nor  is  it 
meant  to  be.  It  is  in  this  endless,  and  to  us  inconceivable,  variety 
of  human  souls  that  the  deepest  purpose  of  human  life  is  to  be 
realized;  and  the  more  society  fulfils  that  purpose,  the  more  it  allows 
free  scope  for  the  development  of  every  individual  germ,  the  richer 
wi  1 be  the  harvest  in  no  distant  future.  Such  is  the  mystery  of 
in  livlduality  that  I do  not  wonder  if  even  those  philosophers  who, 
like  ]\Iill,  reduce  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacred  to  the  very  smallest 
compass,  see  in  each  individual  soul  something  sacred,  something  to 
be  revered,  even  where  we  cannot  understand  it,  something  to  be 

protected  against  all  vulgar  violence. 

Where  I difter  from  Mill  and  his  school  is  on  the  question  as  to 
thi  quarter  from  whence  the  epidemic  of  uniformity  springs  which 
th  -eatens  the  free  development  of  modern  society.  Mill  points  to 
th;  society  in  which  we  move;  to  those  who  are  in  front  of  us,  to 
01  r contemporaries.  I feel  convinced  that  our  real  enemies  are  at 
oir  back,  and  that  the  heaviest  chains  wliich  are  fastened  on 
us  are  those  made,  not  by  the  present,  but  by  past  generations — by 
01  r ancestors,  not  by  our  contemporaries. 

It  is  on  this  point,  on  the  trammels  of  individual  freedom  with 
wliich  we  may  almost  be  said  to  be  born  into  the  world,  and  on  the 
m^ans  by  which  we  may  shake  off  these  old  chains,  or  at  all  events 
carry  them  more  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  I wish  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I am  going  to  enter  upon  the  much 
discussed  subject  of  heredity,  whether  in  its  physiological  or  psycho- 
logical aspects.  It  is  a favourite  subject  just  now,  and  the  most 
curious  facts  have  been  brought  together  of  late  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  what  is  called  heredity.  But  the  more  we  know  of  these 
fa  Its,  the  less  we  seem  able  to  comprehend  the  underlying  principle. 
Irheritance  is  one  of  those  numerous  words  which  by  their  very 
simplicity  and  clearness  are  so  apt  to  darken  our  counsel.  If  a 
fii  her  has  blue  eyes  and  the  son  has  blue  eyes,  what  can  be  clearer 
thin  that  he  inherited  them?  If  the  father  stammers  and  the  son 
stammers,  who  can  doubt  but  that  it  came  by  inheritance?  If  the 
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father  is  a musician  and  the  son  a musician,  we  say  very  glibly  that 
the  talent  was  inherited.  But  what  does  vihcrited  mean  ? In  no 
case  does  it  mean  what  inherited  usually  means — something  external, 
like  money,  collected  by  a father,  and,  after  his  death,  secured  by 
law  to  his  son.  Whatever  else  inherited  may  mean,  it  does  not 
mean  that.  But  unfortunately  the  word  is  there,  it  seems  almost 
pedantic  to  challenge  its  meaning,  and  people  are  always  grateful  if 
an  easy  word  saves  them  the  trouble  of  hard  thought. 

Another  apparent  advantage  of  the  theory  of  heredity  is  that  it 
never  fails.  If  the  son  has  blue,  and  the  father  black,  eyes,  all  is 
right  again,  for  either  the  mother,  or  the  grandmother,  or  some 
historic  or  prehistoric  ancestor,  may  have  had  blue  eyes,  and 
atavism,  we  know,  will  assert  itself  after  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I deny  the  broad  facts  of  what  is  called  by 
the  name  of  heredity.  What  I deny  is  that  the  name  of  heredity 
offers  any  scientific  solution  of  a most  difficult  problem.  It  is  a 
name,  a metaphor,  quite  as  bad  as  the  old  metaphor  of  innate  ideas ; 
for  there  is  hardly  a single  point  of  similarity  between  the  process  by 
which  a son  may  share  the  black  eyes,  the  stammering,  or  the 
musical  talent  of  his  father,  and  that  by  which,  after  his  father’s 
death,  the  law  secures  to  the  son  the  possession  of  the  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  his  father  held  in  the  Funds. 

But  whatever  the  true  meaning  of  heredity  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that  every  individual  comes  into  the  world  heavy-laden.  Nowhere 
has  the  consciousness  of  the  burden  which  rests  on  each  generation 
as  it  enters  on  its  journey  through  life  found  stronger  expression  than 
among  the  Buddhists.  What  other  people  call  by  various  names, 
“ fate  or  providence,”  “ tradition  or  inheritance,”  “ circumstances  or 
environment,”  they  call  Karman,  deed — what  has  been  done,  whether 
by  ourselves  or  by  others,  the  accumulated  work  of  all  who  have 
come  before  us,  the  consequences  of  which  we  have  to  bear,  both  for 
good  and  for  evil.  Originally  this  Karman  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived as  personal,  as  the  work  which  we  ourselves  have  done  in 
former  existences.  But,  as  personally  we  are  not  conscious  of  having 
done  such  work  in  former  ages,  that  kind  of  Karman,  too,  might  be 
said  to  be  impersonal.  To  the  question  how  Karman  began,  the 
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ac(  Limulation  of  what  forms  the  condition  of  all  that  exists  at  present, 
Buddhism  has  no  answer  to  give,  any  more  than  any  other  system  of 
rel  gion  or  philosophy.  The  Buddhists  say  it  began  with  (ivtdy(j,  and 
ar'dya  means  ignorance.*  They  are  much  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  how  Karman  may  be  annihilated,  how  each  man 
mcy  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  Karman^  and  Nirvana,  the 
highest  object  of  all  their  dreams,  is  often  defined  by  Buddhist  philo- 
sophers as  “freedom  from  Karman!'  t 

What  the  Buddhists  call  by  the  general  name  of  Karman,  compre- 
he  ads  all  influences  which  the  past  exercises  on  the  present,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  J It  is  not  my  object  to  examine  or  even  to 
name  all  these  influences,  though  I confess  nothing  is  more  interesting 
th  in  to  look  upon  the  surface  of  our  modern  life  as  we  look  on  a 
geological  map,  and  to  see  the  rpost  ancient  formations  cropping  out 
everywhere  under  our  feet.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  colour  a geological 
mip  of  England,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  find  a sufficient 
VI  riety  of  colours  to  mark  the  different  ingredients  of  the  intellectual 

SI  rface  of  this  island. 

That  all  of  us,  whether  we  speak  English  or  German,  or  French  or 
Eussian,  are  really  speaking  an  ancient  Oriental  tongue,  incredible  as 
it  would  have  sounded  a hundred  years  ago,  is  now  admitted  by 
e'-erybody.  Though  the  various  dialects  now  spoken  in  Europe 
h ive  been  separated  many  thousands  of  years  from  the  Sanskrit,  the 
ancient  classical  language  of  India,  yet  so  unbroken  is  the  bond  that 
h plds  the  West  and  East  together  that  in  many  cases  an  intelligent 
Englishman  might  still  guess  the  meaning  of  a Sanskrit  word.  How 
li  :tle  difference  is  there  between  Sanskrit  snnu  and  English  son, 
between  Sanskrit  duhitar  and  English  between  Sanskrit  vid, 

to  know,  and  English  to  ivit,  between  Sanskrit  vaksh,  to  grow,  and 
Iinglish  to  wax!  Think  how  we  value  a Saxon  urn,  or  a Roman 
cpin,  or  a Celtic  weapon  ! how  we  dig  for  them,  clean  them,  label 
fiem,  and  carefully  deposit  them  in  our  museums!  Yet  what  is 

* Spencer  Hardy,  “ Manual  of  Buddhism,”  p.  3‘)U  t Ibid.,  p.  39’ 

t “As  one  generation  dies  and  gives  way  to  anotlicr,  the  heir  of  the  con- 
s ;quences  of  all  its  virtues  and  all  its  vices,  the  exact  result  oi  pre-existent  causes, 
s ) each  individual,  in  the  long  chain  of  life,  inherits  all,  of  good  or  evil,  which  all 
its  predecessors  have  done  or  been;  and  takes  up  the  struggle  towards  enlighten- 
nent  preciselv  there  where  they  left  it.” — Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  p.  104. 
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their  antiipiity  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  such  words  as  son  or 
daughter,  fat/icr  zxid  another  1 There  are  no  monuments  older  than 
those  collected  in  the  handy  volumes  which  we  call  Dictionaries,  and 
those  who  know  how  to  interpret  those  English  antiquities — as  you 
may  see  them  interpreted,  for  instance,  in  Grimm’s  Dictionary  of  the 
German,  in  Littre’s  Dictionary  of  the  French,  or  in  Professor  Skeats’ 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language — will  learn  more 
of  the  real  growth  of  the  human  mind  than  by  studying  many 
volumes  on  logic  and  psychology. 

And  as  by  our  language  we  belong  to  the  Aryan  stratum,  wc 
belong  through  our  letters  to  the  Hamitic.  We  still  write  English  in 
hieroglyphics ; and  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
ancient  hieroglyphics  have  passed  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to 
Phoenicia,  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from 
Italy  to  England,  when  we  write  a capital  F when  we  draw  the 
top  line  and  the  smaller  line  through  the  middle  of  the  letter,  we 
really  draw  the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes,  the  horned  serpent  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  for  representing  the  sound  of  f.  They 
write  the  name  of  the  king  whom  the  Greeks  called  Cheops,  and  they 
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themselves  Chu-fu,  like  this;* 
sieve,  is  to  be  pronounced  chu; 
pent,  fu,  and  the  little  bird,  | 
cursive  or  Hieratic  writing  the 
^ ; in  the  later  Demotic  as  y and 


Here  the  first  sign,  the 
the  second,  the  horned  ser- 
again,  ?/.  In  the  more 
horned  serpent  appears  as 
The  Phoenicians,  who  bor- 


rowed their  letters  from  the  Hieratic  Egyptian,  wrote  ^ and  V, 


The  Greeks,  who  took  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  wrote 

When  the  Greeks,  instead  of  writing  like  the  Phoenicians  from  right 
to  left,  began  to  write  from  left  to  right,  they  turned  each  letter,  and 
as  became  K,  our  k,  so  vau,  became  F,  the  Greek  so-called 

Digamma,  the  Latin  F. 

The  first  letter  in  Chu-fu,  too,  still  exists  in  our  alphabet,  and  in 
the  transverse  line  of  our  H we  must  recognize  the  last  remnant  of 
the  lines  which  divide  the  sieve.  The  sieve  appears  in  Hieratic  as 
0,  in  Phoenician  as  in  Ancient  Greek  as  g,  which  occurs  on  an 

inscription  found  at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere  as  the  sign  of  the  spiritus 

♦ Bunsen,  “Egypt,”  ii.,  pp.  77,  150. 
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as  )er,  while  in  Latin  it  is  known  to  us  as  the  letter  H.*''  In  the 
sane  manner  the  undulating  line  of  our  capital  still  recalls  very 
strikingly  the  bent  back  of  the  crouching  lion,  which  in  the  later 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  represents  the  sound  of  L. 

If  thus  in  our  language  we  are  Aryan,  in  our  letters  Egyptian,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  our  watches  to  see  that  we  are  Babylonian. 
^V  ly  is  our  hour  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  our  minutes  into  sixty 
sei  onds  ? Would  not  a division  of  the  hour  into  ten,  or  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  minutes  have  been  more  natural  ? We  have  sixty  divisions 
on  the  dials  of  our  watches  simply  because  the  Greek  astronomer 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  b.c,,  accepted  the 
Babylonian  system  of  reckoning  time,  that  system  being  sexagesimal. 
'I'l  e Babylonians  knew  the  decimal  system,  but  for  practical  purposes 
tliry  counted  by  st?ss/  and  sar/,  the  s^?ssc?s  representing  6o,  the  sa/vs 
6o  X 6o,  or  3600.  From  Hipparchus  that  system  found  its  way 
into  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  about  150  a.d.,  and  thence  it  was  carried 
do  .vn  the  stream  of  civilization,  finding  its  last  resting-place  on  the 
dk  1-plates  of  our  clocks. 

And  why  are  there  twenty  shillings  to  our  sovereign  ? Again  the 
rej.l  reason  lies  in  Babylon.  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Babylonians 
the  art  of  dividing  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  It  has 
be  m proved  that  the  current  gold  piece  of  Western  Asia  was  exactly 
th(  sixtieth  part  of  a Babylonian  ?nna,  or  mina.  It  was  nearly  equal 
to  our  sovereign.  The  difficult  problem  of  the  relative  value  of  gold 
an  1 silver  in  a bi-monetary  currency  had  been  solved  to  a certain 
ex  ent  in  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  kingdom,  the  proportion  between 
go  d and  silver  being  fixed  at  i to  13  L The  silver  shekel  current  in 
Baoylon  was  heavier  than  the  gold  shekel  in  the  proportion  of  13^ 
to  10,  and  had  therefore  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a gold  shekel  j and 
tin  half  silver  shekel,  called  by  the  Greeks  a drachma,  was  worth 
oni;-twentieth  of  a gold  shekel.  The  drachma,  or  half  silver  shekel, 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  type  of  our 
ow  1 silver  shilling  in  its  relation  of  one- twentieth  of  our  gold  sove- 
reign, f 


♦ Memoire  sur  I’Origine  Egyptienne  de  I’Alphabet  Phenicien,  par  E.  de  RUuge, 
Pai  s,  1874. 

t See  Brandis,  “Das  Miinzwesen.” 


I shall  mention  only  one  more  of  the  most  essential  tools  of  our 
mental  life — namely,  our  figures,  which  we  call  Arabic,  because  we 
received  them  from  the  Arabs,  but  which  the  Arabs  called  Indian, 
because  they  received  them  from  the  Indians — in  order  to  show  you 
how  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  is  under  the  sway  of  centuries 
long  past  and  forgotten  ; how  we  are  what  we  are,  not  by  ourselves, 
but  by  those  who  came  before  us,  and  how  the  intellectual  ground 
on  which  we  stand  is  made  up  of  the  detritus  of  thoughts  which  were 
first  thought,  not  on  these  isles  nor  in  Europe,  but  on  the  shores  of 
the  Oxus,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus. 

Now  you  may  well  ask  Quorsum  Jicccomnial — What  has  all  this 
to  do  with  freedom  and  with  the  free  development  of  individuality  ? 
Because  a man  is  born  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  can  it  be  said  that  he 
is  not  free  to  grow  and  to  expand,  and  to  develop  all  the  faculties 
of  his  mind?  Are  those  who  came  before  him,  and  who  left  him 
this  goodly  inheritance,  to  be  called  his  enemies  ? Is  that  chain  of 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  past  really  a galling  fetter,  and 
not  rather  the  leading-strings  without  which  he  would  never  learn  to 
walk  straight  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely.  No  one  would  venture  to 
say  that  every  individual  should  begin  life  as  a young  savage,  and  be 
left  to  form  his  own  language,  and  invent  his  own  letters,  numerals, 
and  coins.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  comprehend  all  this  and  a great 
deal  more,  such  as  religion,  morality,  and  secular  knowledge,  under 
the  general  name  of  education,  even  the  most  advanced  defenders  of 
individualism  would  hold  that  no  child  should  enter  society  without 
submitting,  or  rather  without  being  submitted,  to  education.  Most 
of  us  would  even  go  furiher,  and  make  it  criminal  for  parents  or  even 
for  communities  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  uneducated.  The 
excuse  of  worthless  parents  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  their 
children  as  they  like,  has  at  last  been  blown  to  the  winds.  I still 
remember  the  time  when  pseudo-Liberals  were  not  ashamed  to  say 
that,  whatever  other  nations,  such  as  the  Germans,  might  do,  England 
would  never  submit  to  compulsory  education.  That  wicked  sophistr}’, 
too,  has  at  last  been  silenced,  and  among  the  principal  advocates  ot 
compulsory  education,  and  of  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  freedom 
of  savage  parents  of  savage  children,  have  been  Mill  and  his  friends. 
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the  tpostlc5  of  liberty  and  individualism.*  A new  era  may  be  said 
to  c ate  in  the  history  of  every  nation  from  the  day  on  which  corn- 
pub  orv  education'’  becomes  part  of  their  statute-book  ^ and  I may 
congratulate  the  most  Liberal  town  in  England  on  having  pioved 
itse  f the  most  inexorable  tyrant  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  com- 
pul:  ory  education. 

I ut  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  compulsory  education  is  without  its 
dangers.  Like  a powerful  engine,  it  must  be  carefully  watched,  if  it 
is  iiDt  to  produce,  what  all  compulsion  will  produce,  a slavish  recep- 
tivi  y,  and,  what  all  machines  do  produce,  monotonous  uniformity. 

^^e  know  that  all  education  must  in  the  beginning  be  purely  dog- 
ma'ic.  Children  are  taught  language,  religion,  morality,  patriotism, 
anc  afterwards  at  school,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  and  all  the 
rest,  long  before  they  are  able  to  question,  to  judge,  or  choose  for 
the  nselves,  and  there  is  hardly  anything  that  a child  will  not  believe 
if  it  comes  from  those  in  whom  the  child  believes. 

] Leading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  no  doubt,  must  be  taught  dog- 
ma ically,  and  they  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of  tune,  particularly 
in  English  schools.  English  spelling  is  a national  misfoitune,  and  in 
the  keen  international  race  between  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
hai  dicaps  the  English  child  to  a degree  that  seems  incredible  till  we 
loo  c at  statistics.  I know  the  difficulties  of  a Spelling  Retorm,  I 
kiK  w what  people  mean  when  they  call  it  impossible  ; but  I also 
know  that  personal  and  national  virtue  consists  in  doing  so-called 
imjiossible  things,  and  that  no  nation  has  done,  and  has  still  to  do, 

so  nany  impossible  things  as  the  English. 

Rut,  granted  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  school-time  and  absorb  the  best  powers  of  the  pupils, 
cai  not  something  be  done  in  play-hours  ? Is  there  not  some  woik 
that  can  be  turned  into  play,  and  some  play  that  can  be  turned  into 
wo  k ? Cannot  the  powers  of  observation  be  called  out  in  a child 
wh  le  collecting  flowers,  or  stones,  or  butterflies?  Cannot  his  judg- 
ment be  strengthened  either  in  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in  measuring 
tl'.e  area  of  a field  or  the  height  of  a tower  ? Tslight  not  all  this  be 

^ “Is  it  not  almost  a self-evident  axiom,  that  the  State  should  require  and 
compel  the  education,  up  to  a certain  standard,  of  every  human  being  who  is  born 
us  citizen  ? Yet  who  is  there  that  is  not  afraid  to  recognize  and  assert  this 
truth  ?” — On  Liberty,  p.  i88. 


done  without  a view  to  examinations  or  payment  by  results,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  filling  the  little  dull  minds  with  one  sunbeam  of  joy, 
such  sunbeams  being  more  likely  hereafter  to  call  hidden  precious 
germs  into  life  than  the  deadening  weight  of  such  lessons  as,  for 
instance,  that  th-ough  is  though,  ihr-ough  is  through,  ni-ough  is  enough. 
A child  who  believes  that  will  hereafter  believe  anything.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  Natural  Science  introduced  into  elementary  schools 
frighten  schoolmasters  by  the  very  name  of  Natural  Science.  But 
surely  every  schoolmaster  who  is  worth  his  salt  should  be  able  to 
teach  children  a love  of  Nature,  a wondering  at  Nature,  a curiosity 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  an  acquisitiveness  for  some  of  the 
treasures  of  Nature,  and  all  this  acquired  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  field 
and  the  forest,  where,  better  than  in  frouzy  lecture-rooms,  the  edge 
of  the  senses  can  be  sharpened,  the  chest  be  widened,  and  that 
freedom  of  thought  fostered  which  made  England  what  it  was  even 
before  the  days  of  compulsory  education. 

But  in  addressing  you  here  to-night  it  was  my  intention  to  speak  ot 
the  higher  rather  than  of  elementary  education. 

All  education,  as  it  now  exists  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages — clemetitary,  scholastic,  and  academical ; 
or  call  it  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

Elementary  education  has  at  last  been  made  compulsory  in  most 
civilized  countries.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  seems  impossible  to 
include  under  compulsory  education  anything  beyond  the  very 
elements  of  knowledge — at  least  for  the  present;  though,  with  proper 
management;  I know  from  experience  that  a well-conducted  elemen- 
tary school  can  afford  to  provide  instruction  in  extra  subjects — 
such  as  natural  science,  modern  languages,  and  political  economy — 
and  yet,  with  the  present  system  of  Government  grants,  be  self- 
supporting.’'^ 

The  next  stage  above  the  elementary  is  scholastic  education,  as  it 
is  supplied  in  grammar  schools,  whether  public  or  private.  According 
as  the  pupils  are  intended  either  to  go  on  to  a university,  or  to  enter 
at  once  on  leaving  school  on  the  practical  work  of  life,  these  schools 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one  class,  which  in  Germany  are 
called  Rcal-schukti,  less  Latin  is  taught,  and  no  Greek,  but  more  of 
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math  n-natlcs,  modem  languages,  and  physical  science  ; in  the  other, 

' called  Gyffi/iasia  on  the  Continent,  classics  form  the  chief  staple  of 

r 

instn  ction. 

It  is  during  this  stage  that  education,  whether  at  private  or  public 
schools,  exercises  its  strongest  levelling  influence.  Little  attention 
can  be  paid  at  large  schools  to  individual  tastes  or  talents.  In 
Germany,  even  more  perhaps  than  in  England,  it  is  the  chief  object 
of  a Tood  and  conscientious  master  to  have  his  class  as  uniform  as 
poss  ble  at  the  end  of  the  year ; and  he  receives  far  more  credit  from 
the  official  examiner  if  his  whole  class  marches  well  and  keeps  pace  r 

toge  her,  than  if  he  can  parade  a few'  brilliant  and  forward  boys, 

folic  wed  by  a number  of  straggling  laggards. 

A id  as  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  at  school,  how'  can  it  be 
otherw'ise  than  authoritative  or  dogmatic  ? The  Socratic  method  is 
1 very  good  if  we  can  find  the  viri  Socratici  and  leisure  for  discussion. 

But  at  school,  which  now'  may  seem  to  be  called  almost  in  mockery 
axo.  aj,  or  leisure,  the  true  method  is,  after  all,  that  patronized  by  the 
gre£  t educators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Boys  at 
school  must  turn  their  mind  into  a row  of  pigeon-holes,  filling  as 
mai  y as  they  can  with  useful  notes,  and  never  forgetting  how  many 
are  empty.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  positive  knowledge  to 
be  ocquired  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen — rules  of  grammar, 
strings  of  vocables,  dates,  names  of  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
maihematical  formulas,  &c.  All  depends  here  on  the  receptive  and 
ret(  ntive  pow'ers  of  the  mind.  The  memory  has  to  be  stiengthened, 
wit  lOut  being  overtaxed,  till  it  acts  almost  mechanically.  Learning 
by  heart,  I believe,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  during 
the  years  spent  at  school.  There  may  have  been  too  much  of  it 
whm,  as  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams  informs  us  in  his  “ Wykehamica” 

(p.  357),  boys  used  to  say  by  heart  13,000  and  14,000  lines,  when 
onn  repeated  the  whole  of  Virgil,  nay,  w'hen  another  was  able  to 
sa>  the  whole  of  the  English  Bible  by  rote  “ Put  him  on  where 
y'O’i  would,  he  w’ould  go  fluently  on,  as  long  as  any  one  w’Ould  listen. 

^0  intellectual  investment,  I feel  certain,  bears  such  ample  and 
su<  h regular  interest  as  gems  of  English,  Latin,  or  Greek  literature 
de  Dcsited  in  our  memory  during  our  childhood  and  youth,  and  taken 
up  from  time  to  time  in  the  happy  hours  of  our  solitude. 
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One  fault  I have  to  find  with  most  schools,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  Boys  do  not  read  enough  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics.  The  majority  of  our  masters  are  scholars  by  pro- 
fession, and  they  are  apt  to  lay  undue  stress  on  w'hat  they  call 
accurate  and  minute  scholarship,  and  to  neglect  wide  and  cursory 
reading.  I know  the  arguments  for  minute  accuracy,  but  I also  know' 
the  mischief  that  is  done  by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  critical  scholar- 
ship before  w'e  have  acquired  a real  familiarity  with  the  principal 
w'orks  of  classical  literature.  The  time  spent  in  our  schools  in  learn- 
ing the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax,  w'riting  exercises,  and  composing 
verses,  is  too  large.  Look  only  at  our  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
with  all  their  rules  and  exceptions,  and  exceptions  on  exceptions  ! 
It  is  too  heavy  a w'eight  for  any  boy  to  carry;  and  no  w'onder  that 
W'hen  one  of  the  thousand  small  rules  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart 
is  really  wanted,  it  is  seldom  forthcoming,  d'he  end  of  classical 
teaching  at  school  should  be  to  make  our  boys  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  language,  but  w’ith  the  literature  and  history,  the  ancient 
thought  of  the  ancient  w'orld.  Rules  of  grammar,  syntax,  or  metre, 
are  but  means  towards  that  end ; they  must  never  be  mistaken  for 
the  end  itself.  A young  man  of  eighteen,  who  has  probably  spent  on 
an  average  ten  years  in  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  any  of  the  ordinary  Greek  or  Latin  classics  without  much 
difficulty;  nay,  w'ith  a certain  amount  of  pleasure.  He  might  have 
to  consult  his  dictionary  now'  and  then,  or  guess  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain w'ords ; he  might  also  feel  doubtful  sometimes  whether  certain 
forms  came  from  I send,  or  eqAt,  I go,  or  dfxL,  I am,  particularly 
if  preceded  by  prepositions.  In  these  matters  the  best  scholars  are 
least  inclined  to  be  pharisaical ; and  w'henever  I meet  in  the  contro- 
versies of  classical  scholars  the  favourite  phrase,  “ Every  schoolboy 
know's,  or  ought  to  know,  this,”  I generally  say  to  myself,  No,  he 
ought  not.”  Anyhow',  those  who  w'ish  to  see  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  retained  in  our  public  schools  ought  to  feel  convinced  that  it 
will  certainly  not  be  retained  much  longer,  if  it  can  be  said  with  any 
truth  that  young  men  who  leave  school  at  eighteen  are  in  many  cases 
unable  to  read  or  to  enjoy  a classical  text,  unless  they  have  seen  it 
before. 

Classical  teaching,  and  all  purely  scholastic  teaching,  ought  to  be 
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finished  at  school.  When  a young  man  goes  to  University,  unless  he 
means  to  make  scholarship  his  profession,  he  ought  to  be  free  to 
enter  rpon  a new  career.  If  he  has  not  learnt  by  that  time  so  much 
of  Gn  ek  and  Latin  as  is  absolutely  necessary  in  after-life  for  a lawyer, 
or  a .tudent  of  physical  science,  or  even  a clergyman,  either  he 
or  hi;  school  is  to  blame.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  most  desirable  for  every  one  during  his  University  career 
to  attmd  some  lectures  on  classical  literature,  on  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  or  art.  What  is  to  be  deprecated  is,  that  the  Univer- 
sity s lould  have  to  do  the  work  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
schoo’. 

Th(  best  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  shown  by  their 
matric  illation  examinations  what  the  standard  of  classical  knowledge 
ouaht  to  be  at  eighteen  or  nineteen.  That  standard  can  be  reached 
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by  bo  ’S  while  still  at  school,  as  has  been  proved  both  by  the  so-called 
local  ( xaminations,  and  by  the  examinations  of  schools  held  under 
the  D degates  appointed  by  the  Universities.  If,  therefore,  the  Uni- 
versit'  would  reassert  her  old  right,  and  make  the  first  examination, 
called  at  Oxfonl  Responsions,  a general  matriculation  examination 
for  ad  nission  to  the  University,  not  only  would  the  public  schools  be 
stimulated  to  greater  efforts,  but  the  teaching  of  the  University  might 
assume,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  academic  character  which 
ought  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  schoolboy  work. 

Ac;  demic  teaching  ought  to  be  not  merely  a continuation,  but  in 
one  sense  a correction  of  scholastic  teaching.  hile  at  school 
instru  :tion  must  be  chiefly  dogmatic,  at  University  it  is  to  be  Socratic, 
for  I ind  no  better  name  for  that  method  which  is  to  set  a man  free 
from  ■ he  burden  of  purely  traditional  knowledge  •,  to  make  him  feel 
that  t le  words  which  he  uses  are  often  empty,  that  the  concepts  he 
einplcys  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  bundles  jticked  up  at  random  ; 
that  cren  where  he  knows  facts,  he  does  not  know  their  evidence  ; 
and  \ here  he  expresses  opinions,  they  are  mostly  mere  dogmas, 
adopted  by  him  without  examination. 

Bu  for  the  Universities,  I should  indeed  fear  that  Mill’s  prophe- 
cies n ight  come  true,  and  that  the  intellect  of  Europe  might  drift  into 
drear}  monotony.  The  Universities  always  have  been,  and,  unless 
they  are  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  always  will  be,  the 
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guardians  of  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  protectors  of  individual 
spontaneity;  and  it  was  owing,  I believe,  to  INIill’s  ignorance  of  true 
academic  teaching  that  he  took  so  desponding  a view  of  the  genera- 
tion growing  up  under  his  eyes. 

When  we  leave  school,  our  heads  are  naturally  brimful  of  dogma, 
that  is,  of  knowledge  and  opinions  at  second-hand.  Such  dead 
knowledge  is  extremely  dangerous,  unless  it  is  sooner  or  later  revived 
by  the  spirit  of  free  incpiiry.  It  does  not  matter  whether  our  scho- 
lastic dogmas  be  true  or  false.  The  danger  is  the  same.  And  why  ? 
Because  to  place  either  truth  or  error  above  the  reach  of  argument  is 
certain  to  weaken  truth  and  to  strengthen  error.  Secondly,  because 
to  hold  as  true  on  the  authority  of  others  anything  which  concerns  us 
deepl}^,  and  which  we  could  prove  ourselves,  produces  feebleness,  if 
not  dishonesU-  And,  thirdly,  because  to  feel  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meet  objections  by  argument  is  generally  the  first  step  towards 
violence  and  persecution. 

I do  not  think  of  religious  dogmas  only.  They  are  generally  the 
first  to  rouse  impiiry,  even  during  our  schoolboy  days,  and  they  arc 
by  no  means  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Dogma  often  rages 
where  we  least  expect  it.  Among  scientific  men  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution is  at  present  becoming,  or  has  become,  a dogma.  What  is  the 
result  ? No  objections  are  listened  to,  no  difficulties  recognized,  and 
a man  like  Virchow,  himself  the  strongest  supporter  of  evolution,  who 
has  the  moral  courage  to  say  that  the  descent  of  man  from  any  ape 
whatsoever  is,  as  yet,  before  the  tribunal  of  scientific  zoology,  “ not 
proven,”  is  howled  down  in  Germany  in  a manner  worthy  of  Ephe- 
sians and  Galatians.  But  at  present  I am  thinking  not  so  much  of 
any  special  dogmas,  but  rather  of  that  dogmatic  state  of  mind  which 
is  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  teaching  at  school.  I think  ot 
the  whole  intellect,  what  has  been  called  the  intellcctus  sibi pennissus, 
and  I maintain  that  it  is  the  object  of  academic  teaching  to  rouse 
that  intellect  out  of  its  slumber  b.y  questions  not  less  startling  than 
when  Galileo  asked  the  world  whether  the  sun  was  really  moving  and 
the  earth  stood  still : or  when  Kant  asked  whether  time  and  space 
were  objects,  or  necessary  forms  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Till  our 
opinions  have  thus  been  tested  and  stood  the  test,  we  can  hardly  call 
them  our  own. 
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Ho  V true  this  is  with  regard  to  religion  has  been  boldly  ex])iessed 
by  Biehop  Beveridge. 

“ Be  conscious  to  myself,”  he  writes  in  his  “ Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,” 

“ how  ;reat  an  ascendant  Christianity  holds  over  me  beyond  the  rest,  as  being 
that  re  igion  whereinto  I was  born  and  baptized;  that  which  the  supreme  authority 
has  en'oined  and  my  parents  educated  me  in  ; tliat  which  every  one  I meet  withal 
highly"  approves  of,  and  which  I myself  have,  by  a long-continued  profession,  made 
almost  natural  to  me : I am  resolved  to  be  more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  this 
religion  than  of  the  rest,  and  be  sure  not  to  entertain  it  any  longer  avithout  being 
convin  :ed,  by  solid  and  substantial  arguments,  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it.” 

Th  3 is  bold  and  manly  language  from  a Bishop  nearly  two  hun- 
dred -ears  ago,  and  I certainly  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
some  of  the  divinity  lecturers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  well 
be  employetl  in  placing  a knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions  within  the  reach  of  undergraduates.  Many  of  the  diffi- 
culties — most  of  them  of  our  own  making— with  regard  to  the  origin, 
the  1 anding  down,  the  later  corruptions  and  misinterpretations  ot 
sacre  1 texts,  would  find  their  natural  solution,  if  it  was  shown  how 
exactly  the  same  difticulties  arose  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
theolDgians  of  other  creeds.  If  some  -ay,  if  many— of  the  doctrines 
of  C iristianity  were  met  with  in  other  religions  also,  surely  that 
word  1 not  affect  their  value,  or  diminish  their  truth;  while  nothing, 
I fee  certain,  would  more  etlectually  secure  to  the  pure  and  simple 
teacl  ing  of  Christ  its  true  place  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
human  mind  than  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  other  religions  of 
the  A-orld.  In  the  series  of  translations  of  the  “Sacred  Books  of  the 
East  ” of  which  the  first  three  volumes  have  just  appeared, I wished 
mvst  If  to  include  a new  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
and  when  that  series  is  finished  it  will,  I believe,  be  admitted  that 
nowliere  would  these  two  books  have  had  a grander  setting,  or  have 
shore  with  a brighter  light,  than  surrounded  by  the  Veda,  the 
tl  ZeiK.avesta,  the  Buddhist  Tripi/aka,  and  the  Qur’an. 

f-  B It  as  I said  before,  I was  not  thinking  of  religious  dogmas  only, 

’ or  e ’en  chieflv,  when  I maintained  that  the  character  of  academic 

' teac  ling  must  be  Socratic,  not  dogmatic.  The  evil  of  dogmatic 

] teac  ling  lies  much  deeper,  and  spreads  much  lurther. 

j Tiink  only  of  language,  the  work  of  other  people,  not  of  our- 

1 * ‘ Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  edited  by  M.  M.,  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii. ; Clarendon 

Pres;,  Oxford,  1879. 
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selves,  which  we  pick  up  at  random  in  our  race  through  life.  Does 
not  every  word  we  use  require  careful  examination  and  revision? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  language  assists  our  thoughts  or  colours 
them,  or  possibly  obscures  them.  No, -we  know  now  that  language 
and  thought  are  indivisible.  It  was  not  from  poverty  of  expression 
that  the  Greek  called  reason  and  language  by  the  same  word,  Adyos. 
It  was  because  they  knew  that,  though  we  may  distinguish  between 
thought  and  speech,  as  we  distinguish  between  body  and  soul,  it  is 
as  impossible  to  tear  the  one  by  violence  away  from  the  other  as  it 
is  to  separate  the  concave  side  of  a lens  from  its  convex  side.  This 
is  something  to  learn  and  to  understand,  for,  it  properly  understood, 
it  will  supply  the  key  to  most  of  our  intellectual  j)uzzles,  and  serve 
as  the  safest  thread  through  the  whole  labyrinth  ot  philosophy. 

“ It  is  evident,”  as  Hobbes  remarks,*  “ that  truth  and  fiilsity  have 
no  place  but  amongst  such  living  creatures  as  use  speech.  lor 
though  some  brute  creatures,  looking  upon  the  image  ot  a man  in  a 
glass,  may  be  affected  with  it,  as  if  it  were  the  man  himselt,  and  for 
this  reason  fear  it  or  fawn  upon  it  in  vain  ; yet  they  do  not  appre- 
hend it  as  true  or  false,  but  only  as  like ; and  in  this  they  are  not 
deceived.  Wherefore,  as  men  owe  all  their  true  ratiocination  to  the 
right  understanding  of  speech,  so  also  they  owe  their  errors  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  same  ; and  as  all  the  ornaments  ot  philo- 
sophy proceed  only  from  man,  so  from  man  also  is  derived  the  ugly 
absurdity  of  fiilse  opinion.  For  speech  has  something  in  it  like  to  a 
spider’s  web  (as  it  was  said  of  old  ot  Solon’s  laws),  for  by  contexture 
of  words  tender  and  delicate  wits  are  ensnared  or  stopped,  but  strong 
wits  break  easily  through  them.” 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  at  least  one  instance. 

Among  the  words  which  have  proved  spider’s  webs,  ensnaring 
even  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  world  from  Aristotle  down  to 
Leibniz,  the  terms  ge;n/s,  s/’aifs,  and  individual  occupy  a very  pro- 
minent place.  The  opposition  of  Aristotle  to  Plato,  of  the  Nomin- 
alists to  the  Realists,  of  Leibniz  to  Locke,  of  Herbart  to  Hegel, 
turns  on  the  true  meaning  of  these  words.  At  school,  of  course, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  teach  the  received  meaning  of  gams  and  species; 
and  if  a boy  can  trace  these  terms  back  to  Aristotle’s  ytVos  and  Guo?, 

* Computation  or  Logic/’  t.  iii.,  viii.,  p.  36. 
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i I 

and  s'low  in  what  sense  that  philosopher  used  them,  every  examiner 
would  be  satisfied. 

But  the  time  comes  when  we  have  to  act  as  our  own  examiners,  , 

and  when  we  have  to  give  an  account  to  ourselves  of  such  words  as 
genus  and  s/>eeles.  Some  people  vvrite,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
s^ee/es  and  genus  w^alking  about  in  broad  daylight ; but  a little  con- 
sideration will  show  us  that  these  words  express  subjective  concepts,  | 

and  that,  if  the  whole  w'orld  were  silent,  there  would  never  have  been  I 

a thoi  ght  of  a genus  or  a species.  There  are  languages  in  which  we  I 

look  i 1 vain  for  corresponding  words ; and  if  we  had  been  born  in  r I 

such  i language,  these  terms  and  thoughts  w'ould  not  exist  for  us.  I 

They  came  to  us,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Aristotle.  But  Aristotle  j 

did  not  invent  them,  he  only  defined  them  in  his  own  way,  so  that,  I 

for  instance,  according  to  him,  all  living  beings  would  constitute  a I 

genus,  men  a species,  and  Socrates  an  individual . I 

No  one  would  say  that  Aristotle  had  not  a perfect  right  to  define  I 

these  terms,  if  those  who  use  them  in  his  sense  w'ould  only  ahvays  ^ 

remember  that  they  are  thinking  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  and  not 
their  own.  The  true  way  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  old  words,  and 
to  lea  '11  to  think  our  owm  thoughts,  is  to  follow  them  up  trom  century 
to  ce  itury,  to  watch  their  development,  and  in  the  end  to  bring 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  those  wdio  first  found  and  framed  both 
w'ords  and  thoughts.  If  we  do  this  with  and  species,  we  shall 
find  1 hat  the  words  which  Aristotle  defined — viz.  yeVos  and  ct6os — 
had  originally  a very  different  and  far  more  useful  application  than 
that  vhich  he  gave  to  them.  BeVo?,  genus,  meant  generation,  and 
y.  comp'ehended  such  living  beings  only  as  w'ere  known  to  have  a 

|;  comn  on  origin,  however  they  might  differ  in  outward  appearance,  as, 

I'  for  ii  stance,  the  spaniel  and  the  bloodhound,  or,  according  to 

I Darwm,  the  ape  and  the  man.  ElSos  or  species,  on  the  contrary, 

mean ; appearance,  and  comprehended  all  such  things  as  had  the 
I same  form  or  appearance,  ivhether  they  had  a common  origin  or  not,  ^ 

as  if  we  w^ere  to  speak  of  a species  of  four-footed,  two-footed,  horned, 
wing(  d,  or  blue  animals. 

’’  Tint  two  such  concepts,  as  we  have  here  explained,  had  a natural 

' justification  we  may  best  learn  from  the  fact  that  exactly  the  same 

^ thouchts  found  expression  in  Sanskrit.  There,  too,  we  find  .gati. 
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generation,  used  in  the  sense  of  genus,  and  opposed  to  akr/ti, 
appearance,  used  in  the  sense  of  species. 

So  long  as  these  two  words  or  thoughts  were  used  independently 
(much  as  we  now  speak  of  a genealogical  as  independent  of  a mor- 
phological classification)  no  harm  could  accrue.  A family,  for 
instance,  might  be  called  a yeVos,  the  gens  or  clan  was  a yevos,  the 
nation  (gnatio)  was  a yeVos,  the  whole  human  kith  and  kin  was  a 
yeVos ; in  fact,  all  that  was  descended  from  common  ancestors  was  a 
true  yeVos.  There  is  no  obscurity  of  thought  in  this. 

On  the  other  side,  taking  elSos  or  species  in  its  original  sense,  one 
man  might  be  said  to  be  like  another  in  his  elSos  or  appearance. 
An  ape,  too,  might  quite  truly  be  said  to  have  the  same  JSos  or 
species  or  appearance  as  a man,  without  any  prejudice  as  to  their 
common  origin.  People  might  also  speak  of  different  dlhi]  or  forms 

or  classes  of  things,  such  as  different  kinds  of  metals,  or  tools,  or 

• • 

armour,  without  committing  themselves  in  the  least  to  any  opinion 
as  to  their  common  descent. 

Often  it  would  happen  that  things  belonging  to  the  same  yevo?, 
such  as  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  differed  in  their  ctSos  or 
appearance  ; often  also  that  things  belonging  to  the  same  eTdo?,  suclr  as 
eatables,  differed  in  their  yeVo5,  as,  for  instance,  meat  and  vegetables. 

All  this  is  clear  and  simple.  The  confusion  began  when  these 
two  terms,  instead  of  being  co-ordinate,  were  subordinated  to  each 
other  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  so  that  what  from  one  point  of 
view  w’as  called  ^ genus,  might  from  another  be  called  a species,  and 
vice  versa.  Human  beings,  for  instance,  were  now  called  a species,  all 
living  beings  a genus,  which  may  be  true  in  logic,  but  is  utterly  false 
in  what  is  older  than  logic — viz.  language,  thought,  or  fact.  Accord- 
ing to  language,  according  to  reason,  and  according  to  Nature,  all 
human  beings  'constitute  a yeVo9,  or  generation,  so  long  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  common  ancestors ; but  with  regard  to  all  living 
beings  we  can  only  say  that  they  form  an  cTSos — that  is,  agree  in 
certain  appearances,  until  it  has  been  proved  that  even  Mr.  Darwin 
was  too  modest  in  admitting  at  least  four  or  five  different  ancestors 
for  the  whole  animal  world.'^ 

♦ Lectures  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  “ Philosophy  of  Language,”  Frasers  Magazine, 
June,  1873,  P*  26. 
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In  .racing  the  history  of  these  two  words,  yeVos  and  eI8os,  you 
may  ; ee  passing  before  your  eyes  almost  the  whole  panorama  of 
philosaphy,  from  Plato’s  ideas  down  to  Hegel’s  Idee.  The  questmn 
of  gchcra,  their  origin  and  subdivision,  occupied  chiefly  the  attention 
of  na:ural  philosophers,  who,  after  long  controversies  about  the 
origin  and  classification  of  genera  and  species,  seem  at  last,  thanks  to  \ 

the  cHar  sight  of  Darwin,  to  have  arrived  at  the  old  truth  which  was 
prefig -ired  in  language— namely,  that  Nature  knows  nothing  but 
ocneix , or  generations,  to  be  traced  back  to  a limited  number  of 
ances.ors,  and  that  the  so-called  species  are  only  genera,  whose  genea- 

loglci  1 descent  is  as  yet  more  or  less  obscure. 

Bu:  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  eI8os  became  a vita 
question  in  every  system  of  philosophy.  Granting,  for  instance,  that 
womrn  in  every  clime  and  country  formed  one  species,  it  was  soon 
askec  what  constituted  a species  ? If  all  women  shared  a common 
form  what  was  that  form  ? Where  was  it  ? So  long  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  all  women  descended  from  Eve,  die  difticulty  might  be 
sliirr.  ;d  over  by  the  name  of  heredity.  But  the  more  thoughtful  would 
ask  iven  then  how  it  was  that,  while  all  indivulual  women  came  and 
went  and  vanished,  the  form  in  which  they  were  cast  remained  the  same? 

H^re  you  see  how  philosophical  mythology  springs  up.  Ihe  very 
qiiesuon  what  elSos  or  species  or  form  was,  and  where  these  things 
were  kept,  changed  those  words  from  predicates  into  subjects.  E16o? 
was  zonceived  as  something  independent  and  substantial,  something 
with  n or  above  the  individuals  participating  m it,  somet  iing 
unci  angeable  and  eternal.  Soon  there  arose  as  many  PM  or  forms 
or  t/pes  as  there  were  general  concepts.  They  were  considered  the 
only  true  realities  of  which  the  phenomenal  world  is  only  as  a shadow 
that  soon  passeth  away.  Here  we  have,  in  fact,  the  origin  o P ato  s 
ideal  and  of  the  various  systems  of  idealism  which  followed  his  lead, 
while  the  opposite  opinions  that  ideas  have  no  independent  exist- 
enc(  and  that  the  one  is  nowhere  found  except  m the  many  (to  ev 
Trap  t ra  ttoXAcI),  was  Strenuously  defended  by  Aristotle  and  his 

follcwers.-'-  , , 

The  same  red  thread  runs  through  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 

Mic die  Ages.  Uen  were  cited  before  councils  and  condemned  as 

* Pranll,  “ Gesdiichte  der  Logik,”  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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heretics  because  they  declared  that  aninia/,  nian,ov  were  mere 

names,  and  that  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  an 
ideal  animal,  an  ideal  man,  an  ideal  woman  as  the  invisible  super- 
natural, or  metaphysical  types  of  the  ordinary  animal,  the  individual 
man,  the  single  woman.  T'hose  philosophers,  called  Nominalists,  m 
opposition  to  the  Realists,  declared  that  all  general  terms  were  names 
only,  and  that  nothing  could  claim  reality  but  the  individual. 

WT  cannot  follow  this  controversy  further,  as  it  turns  up  agmn 
between  Locke  and  Leibniz,  between  Herbart  and  Hegel.  Sutfice 
it  to  say  that  the  knot,  as  it  was  tied  by  language,  can  be  untied  by 
the  science  of  language  alone,  which  teaches  us  that  there  is  and 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  “a  name  only.”  That  phrase  ought  to  be 
banished  from  all  works  on  philosophy.  A name  is  and  always  has 
been  the  subjective  side  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  subjective  side  is 
as  impossible  without  an  objective  side  as  a key  is  without  a lock. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  real,  for  they  are 
real  only  by  being,  not  two,  but  one.  Realism  is  as  one-sided  as 
Nominalism.  But  there  is  a higher  Nominalism,  which  might  better 
be  called  the  Science  of  Language,  and  which  teaches  us  that,  apart 
from  sensuous  perception,  all  human  knowledge  is  by  names  and  by 
names  only,  and  that  the  object  of  names  is  always  the  general. 

This  is  but  one  out  of  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  cases  to  show  how 
names  and  concepts  which  come  to  us  by  tradition  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  very  careful  snuffing  before  they  will  yield  a pure  light. 
AVhat  I mean  by  academic  teaching  and  academic  study  is  exactly 
this  process  of  snuffing,  this  changing  of  traditional  words  into  living 
words,  this  tracing  of  modern  thought  back  to  ancient  primitive 
thought,  this  living,  as  it  were,  once  more,  so  lar  as  it  concerns  us, 
the  whole  history  of  human  thought  ourselves,  till  we  are  as  little 
afraid  to  differ  from  Plato  or  Aristotle  as  from  Comte  or  Darwin. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  no  doubt,  great  names ; every  schoolboy 
is  awed  by  them,  even  though  he  may  have  read  very  little  of  their 
writings.  This,  too,  is  a kind  of  dogmatism  that  requires  correction. 
Now,  at  University,  a young  student  might  hear  the  following,  by  no 
means  respectful,  remarks  about  Aristotle,  which  I copy  from  one  of 
the  greatest  English  scholars  and  philosophers  T here  is  nothing 
so  absurd  that  the  old  philosophers,  as  Cicero  saith,  who  was  one  of 
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them,  1 cive  not  some  of  them  mniiitained , a.iid  I believe  that  scarce 
anythir  g can  be  more  absurdly  said  in  natural  philosophy  than  that 
which  now  is  called  Aristotle’s  ^letaphysics  j or  moie  lepugnant  to 
government  than  much  of  that  he  hath  said  in  his  Politics  , not  more 
ignorai  tly  than  a great  part  of  his  Ethics.”  I am  far  from  approving 
this  ju  Igment,  but  I think  that  the  shock  which  a young  scholar 
roceiv’e?  on  seeing  his  idols  so  mercilessly  broken  is  salutary.  It 
throws  him  back  on  his  own  resources ; it  makes  him  honest  to 
himseli.  If  he  thinks  the  criticism  thus  passed  on  Aristotle  unfair,  he 
will  begin  to  read  his  works  with  new  eyes.  Pie  will  not  only  con- 
strue I is  words,  but  try  to  reconstruct  in  his  own  mind  the  thoughts 
so  can  fully  elaborated  by  that  ancient  philosopher.  He  will  judge 
of  theii  truth  without  being  swayed  by  the  authority  of  a great  name, 
and  pr  )bably  in  the  end  value  what  is  valuable  in  Aristotle,  or  Plato, 
or  any  other  great  philosopher  far  more  highly  and  honestly  than  it 

he  had  never  seen  them  trodden  under  foot. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  I look  upon  the  Universities  as  puiely 
iconoc  astic,  as  chiefly  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  break  the  idols  of 
the  scl  ools.  Far  from  it ! But  I do  look  upon  them  as  meant  to 
fresher  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  at  school,  and  to  shake 
our  mi  ld  to  its  very  roots,  as  a storm  shakes  the  young  oaks,  not  to 
throw  hem  down,  but  to  make  them  grasp  all  the  more  firmly  the 
hard  soil  of  fact  and  truth  ! upright  on  thy  feeV' ^ ought  to 

be  wri:ten  over  the  gate  of  every  college,  if  the  epidemic  of  uni- 
formity' and  sequacity  which  Mill  saw  approaching  from  China,  and 
which  since  his  time  has  made  such  rapid  progress  Westward,  is  ever 

to  be  stayed. 

Acaieraic  freedom  is  not  without  its  dangers;  but  there  are 
dangeis  which  it  is  safer  to  face  than  to  avoid.  In  Germany  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes — students  are  often  left  too  much  to 
themst  Ives,  and  it  is  only  the  cleverest  among  them,  or  those  who 
are  personally  recommended,  who  receive  from  the  professois  that 
personal  guidance  and  encouragement  which  should  and  could  be 

easily  extended  to  all. 

There  is  too  much  time  given  in  the  German  Universities  to  mere 
lecturi  ig,  and  often  in  simply  retailing  to  a class  what  each  student 
mic^ht  -ead  in  books  often  in  a far  more  perfect  form.  Lectures  are 


useful  if  they  tcuch  us  how  to  tCAch  ourselves  ; if  they  stimulate  ; if 
they  excite  sympathy  and  curiosity;  if  they  give  advice  that  springs 
from  personal  experience;  if  they  warn  against  wrong  roads;  if,  in 
flict  they  have  less  the  character  of  a show-window  than  of  a work- 
shop. Half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  a tutor  or  a professor  oltcn 
docs  more  than  a whole  course  of  lectures  in  giving  the  right  direc- 
tion and  the  right  spirit  to  a young  man’s  studies.  Here  I may 
riuote  the  words  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  full  agreement  with  him. 

“ When  I recall  the  memory  of  my  own  University  lile,”  he  writes, 
“and  the  impression  which  a man  like  Johannes  Muller,  the  pro- 
fessor of  physiology,  made  on  us,  I must  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
personal  intercourse  with  teachers  from  whom  one  learns  how  thought 
works  on  independent  heads.  Whoever  has  come  m contact  bu 
once  with  one  or  several  fir.t-class  men  will  find  his  intellectual 

Standard  changed  for  life.”  _ 

In  English  Universities,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  too  little  ot 

academic  freedom.  There  is  not  only  guidance,  but  far  too  much  of 
constant  personal  control.  It  is  often  thought  that  English  under- 
graduates could  not  be  trusted  with  that  amount  of  academic  freedom 
which  is  granted  to  German  students,  and  that  most  of  them,  if  lelt 
to  choose  their  own  work,  their  own  time,  their  own  books,  and  trem 
own  teachers,  would  simply  do  nothing.  This  seems  to  me  unfair 
and  untrue.  Most  horses,  if  you  take  them  to  the  water,  will  drm  ' ; 
and  the  best  way  to  make  them  drink  is  to  leave  them  alone.  I have 
lived  long  enough  in  English  and  in  German  Universities  to  know 
that  the  intellectual  fibre  is  as  strong  and  sound  m the  English  as  in 
the  German  vouth.  But  if  you  supply  a man,  who  wishes  to  learn 
swimming,  with  bladders-nay,  if  you  insist  on  his  using  them-he 
will  use  them,  but  he  will  probably  never  learn  to  swini.  Take  them 
away,  on  the  contrary,  and  depend  on  it,  after  a few  aimless  strokes 
and  a few  painful  gulps,  he  will  use  his  arms  and  his  legs,  and  he  will 
swim.  If  young  men  do  not  learn  to  use  their  arms,  their  legs,  their 
muscles,  their  senses,  their  brain,  and  their  heart  too,  during  the 
bright  years  of  their  University  life,  when  are  they  to  learn  it?  True, 
there  are  thousands  who  never  learn  it,  and  who  float  happily  on 
through  life  buoyed  up  on  mere  bladders.  The  worst  that  can  happen 
to  them  is  that  some  day  the  bladders  may  burst,  and  they  may  be 
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left  St  anded  or  drowned.  But  these  are  not  the  men  whom  England 
wants  to  fight  her  battles.  It  has  often  been  po  nted  out  of  late  that 
many  of  those  who,  during  this  century,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  in  the  intellectual  warfare  in  England,  have  not  been  trained  at 
our  I niversities,  while  others  who  have  been  at  O.xford  and  Cam- 
bridg( , and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  have  openly 
declaied  that  they  attended  hardly  any  lectures  in  college,  or  that 
they  c erived  no  benefit  from  them.  What  can  be  the  ground  of  that  ? 
Not  t lat  there  is  less  work  done  at  Oxford  than  at  Leipzig,  but  that 
the  W3i'k  is  done  in  a difterent  spirit.  It  is  free  in  Germany;  it  has 
now  1 ecome  almost  compulsory  in  England.  I'hcugh  an  old  pro- 
fessor myself,  I like  to  attend,  when  I can,  some  of  the  professorial 
Icctiues  in  Germany;  for  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  see  hundreds  of 
young  faces  listening  to  a teacher  on  the  history  of  art,  on  modern 
histoiy,  on  the  science  of  language,  or  on  j)hilosophy,  without  any 
view  to  examinations,  simply  from  love  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
teach ?r.  No  one  who  knows  what  the  real  joy  of  learning  is,  how  it 
lightt  ns  all  drudgery  and  draws  away  the  mind  from  mean  pursuits, 
can  < ee  without  indignation  that  what  ought  to  be  the  freest  and 
happ  est  years  in  a man’s  life  should  often  be  spent  between  cramming 
and  examinations. 

Ard  here  I have  at  last  mentioned  the  word,  which  to  many  friends 
of  academic  freedom,  to  many  who  dread  the  baneful  increase  of 
unifo  mity,  may  seem  the  cause  of  all  mischief,  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  intellectual  levelling — Examinatum. 

There  is  a strong  feeling  springing  up  everywhere  against  the  tyranny 
of  examinations,  against  the  cramping  and  withering  influence  which 
they  ire  supposed  to  exercise  on  the  youth  ot  England.  I cannot 
join  in  that  outcry.  I well  remember  that  the  first  letters  which  I 
ventired  to  address  to  the  21'mfs,  in  very  imperfect  English,  were  in 
favour  of  examinations.  They  were  signed  Qirrnre  oi/zrrte,  and 
were  written  long  before  the  days  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ! 
I wel  remember,  too,  that  the  first  time  I ventured  to  speak,  or  rather 
to  strmmer,  in  public,  was  in  favour  of  examinations.  That  was  in 
1857  at  Exeter,  when  the  first  experiment  was  made,  under  the 
auspises  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  in  establishing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Loca  Examinations.  I have  been  an  examiner  myself  for  many 


years,  I have  watched  the  growth  of  that  system  in  England  from 
year  to  year,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
against  examiiiations,  I confess  I do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  abolish  them,  and  return  to  the  old  system  of  appointment  by 
patronage. 

But  though  I have  not  lost  my  faith  in  examinations,  I cannot 
conceal  the  fact  that  I am  frightened  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted,  and  by  the  results  which  they  produce.  As,  you  are 
interested  yourselves  at  this  Midland  Institute,  in  the  successful 
working  of  examinations,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  in  conclusion  to 
add  a few  remarks  on  the  safeguards  necessary  for  the  efficient 
working  of  e.xaminations. 

All  examinations  are  a means  to  ascertain  how  pupils  have  been 
taught ; they  ought  never  to  be  allotved  to  become  the  end  for  which 
pupils  are  taught. 

Teaching  with  a view  to  examinations  lowers  the  teacher  in  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils  ; learning  with  a view  to  examination  is  apt  to 
produce  shallowness  and  dishonesty. 

Whatever  attractions  learning  possesses  in  itself,  and  whatever 
efforts  were  formerly  made  by  boys  at  school  from  a sense  of  duty, 
all  this  is  lost  if  they  once  imagine  that  the  highest  object  of  all 
learning  is  gaining  marks  in  examinations. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil,  all  pupils  should  be  made  to  look  to  their  teachers  as  their 
natural  examiners  and  fairest  judges,  and  therefore  in  every  examina- 
tion the  report  of  the  teacher  ought  to  carry  the  greatest  weight. 
This  is  the  principle  followed  abroad  in  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates at  public  schools ; and  even  in  their  examination  on  leaving 
school,  which  gives  them  the  right  to  enter  the  University,  they  know 
that  their  success  depends  far  more  on  the  work  which  they  have 
done  during  the  years  at  school,  than  on  the  work  done  on  the  few 
days  of  their  e.xamination.  There  are  outside  examiners  appointed 
by  Government  to  check  the  w'ork  done  at  schools  and  during  the 
examinations ; but  the  cases  in  which  they  have  to  modify  or  reverse 
the  award  of  the  master  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  are  felt  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  competency  or  impartiality  of  the  school 
authorities. 
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To  leave  examinations  entirely  to  strangers  reduces  them  to  the 
level  Df  lotteries,  and  fosters  a cleverness  in  teachers  and  taught 
often  akin  to  dishonesty.  An  examiner  may  find  out  what  a candi- 
date knows  not,  he  can  hardly  ever  find  out  all  he  knows ; and  even 
if  he  succeeds  in  finding  out  how  7uuch  a candidate  know^s,  he  can 
never  find  out  how  he  knows  it.  On  these  points  the  opinion  of  the 
maste  rs  who  have  watched  their  pupils  for  years  is  indispensable  for 
the  sn  ke  of  the  examiner,  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  r teachers. 

I 1 now  I shall  be  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trust  the 
maste ‘s,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  opinion,  because  they  are  inter- 
ested parties.  Now,  first  of  all,  there  are  far  more  honest  men  in 
the  wi  )rld  than  dishonest,  and  it  does  not  answer  to  legislate  as  if  all 
schoo  masters  were  rogues.  It  is  enough  that  they  should  know 
that  their  reports  would  be  scrutinized,  to  keep  even  the  most 
reprobate  of  teachers  from  bearing  false  witness  in  favour  of  their 
pupils. 

Secondly,  I believe  that  unnecessary  temptation  is  now  being 
placed  before  all  parties  concerned  in  examinations.  The  proper 
rewan  I for  a good  examination  should  be  honour,  not  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  The  mischief  done  by  pecuniary  rewards  offered 
in  the  shape  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  school  and  Univer- 
sity, tegins  to  be  recognized  very  widely.  To  train  a boy  of  twelve 
for  a : ace  against  all  England  is  generally  to  overstrain  his  faculties, 
and  ( ften  to  impair  his  usefulness  in  later  life  \ but  to  make  him 
feel  that  by  his  failure  he  will  entail  on  his  father  the  loss  of  a hun- 
dred r year,  and  on  his  teacher  the  loss  of  pupils,  is  simply  cruel  at 
that  e irly  age. 

It  i:.  always  said  that  these  scholarships  and  exhibitions  enable  the 
sons  ( f poor  parents  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  best  education  in 
Englaid,  from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  debarred  by  the  exces- 
sive c )stliness  of  our  public  schools.  But  even  this  argument,  strong 
as  it  jeems,  can  hardly  stand,  for  I believe  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  mijority  of  those  who  are  successful  in  obtaining  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  school  or  at  University  are  boys  whose  parents 
have  1 een  able  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  their  children’s  previous 
education.  If  all  these  prizes  were  abolished,  and  the  funds  thus  set 
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free  used  to  lessen  the  price  of  education  at  school  and  in  college,  I 
believe  that  the  sons  of  poor  parents  would  be  far  more  benefited 
than  by  the  present  system.  It  might  also  be  desirable  to  lower  the 
school-fees  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  who  were  doing 
well  at  school  from  year  to  year;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
favouritism,  an  examination,  particularly  vivci  roir,  before  all  the 
masters  of  a school,  possibly  even  with  some  outside  examiner, 
might  be  useful.  But  the  present  system  bids  fair  to  degenerate  into 
mere  horse-racing,  and  I shall  not  wonder  if,  sooner  or  later,  the  two- 
year  olds  entered  for  the  race  have  to  be  watched  by  their  trainer 
that  they  may  not  be  overfed  or  drugged  against  the  day  of  the  race. 
It  has  come  to  this,  that  schools  are  bidding  for  clever  boys  in  order 
to  run  them  in  the  races,  and  in  France,  I read,  that  parents  actually 
extort  money  from  schools  by  threatening  to  take  away  the  young 
racers  that  are  likely  to  win  the  Derby. 

If  we  turn  from  the  schools  to  the  Universities  we  find  here,  too, 
the  same  complaints  against  over-examination.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  every  University,  in  order  to  maintain  its  position,  has  a perfect 
right  to  demand  two  examinations,  but  no  more  : one  for  admission, 
the  other  for  a degree.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
many, in  Russia,  in  France,  and  in  England  to  change  and  improve 
the  old  academic  tradition,  but  in  the  end  the  original,  and,  as  it 
w'ould  seem,  the  natural  system,  has  generally  proved  its  wisdom  and 
reasserted  its  right. 

If  a University  surrenders  the  right  of  examining  those  who  wish 
to  be  admitted,  the  tutors  will  often  have  to  do  the  work  of  school- 
masters, and  the  professors  can  never  know  how  high  or  how  low 
they  should  aim  in  their  public  lectures.  Besides  this,  it  is  almost 
inevitable,  if  the  Universities  surrender  the  right  of  a matriculation- 
examination,  that  they  should  lower,  not  only  their  own  standard, 
but  likewise  the  standard  of  public  schools.  Some  Universities,  on 
the  contrary,  like  over-anxious  mothers,  have  multiplied  examina- 
tions so  as  to  make  quite  sure,  at  the  end  of  each  term  or  each  year 
that  the  pupils  confided  to  them  have  done  at  least  some  work. 
This  kind  of  forced  labour  may  do  some  good  to  the  incorrigibly 
idle,  but  it  does  the  greatest  harm  to  all  the  rest.  If  there  is  an 
* L.  Noire,  “ Padagogisches  Skizzcnbudi,”  p.  157  > “ Todtes  Wissen.” 
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exaniinalion  at  the  end  of  each  year,  there  can  be  no  freedom  left 
for  any  independent  work.  Both  teachers  and  taught  will  be  guided 
by  the  same  pole-star — examinations;  no  deviation  from  the  beaten 
track  will  be  considered  safe,  and  all  the  pleasure  derived  from  work 
done  for  its  own  sake,  and  all  the  just  pride  and  joy,  which  those 
only  enow  who  have  ever  ventured  out  by  themselves  on  the  open 
sea  o ' knowledge,  must  be  lost. 

W(  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  brilliant  show 
of  examination  papers. 

It : s certainly  marvellous  what  an  amount  of  knowledge  candidates 
will  }:roduce  before  their  examiners;  but  those  who  have  been  both 
exam  ned  and  examiners  know  best  how  fleeting  that  knowledge  is, 
and  row  different  from  that  other  knowledge  which  has  been 
acqui  ed  slowly  and  quietly,  for  its  own  sake,  for  our  own  sake, 
without  a thought  as  to  whether  it  would  ever  pay  at  examinations  or 
not.  A candidate,  after  giving  most  glibly  the  dates  and  the  titles  of 
the  principal  works  of  Cobbett,  Gibbon,  Burke,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Davie.  Hume,  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  of  their 
writings,  and  he  had  to  answer.  No.  Another,  who  was  asked  which 
of  the  works  of  Pheidias  he  had  seen,  replied  that  he  had  only  read 
the  fiist  two  books.  That  is  the  kind  of  dishonest  knowledge  which 
is  fostered  by  too  freepient  examinations.  Tliere  are  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  the  one  that  enters  into  our  very  blood,  the  other  which 
we  cerry  about  in  our  pockets.  Those  who  read  for  examinations 
have  generally  their  pockets  cram  full ; those  who  work  on  quietly 
and  hive  their  whole  heart  in  their  work  are  often  discouraged  at  the 
small  amount  of  their  knowledge,  at  the  little  life-blood  they  have 
made  But  what  they  have  learnt  has  really  become  their  own,  has 
invige  rated  their  whole  frame,  and  in  the  end  they  have  often  proved 
the  strongest  and  happiest  men  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Onmiscience  is  at  present  the  bane  of  all  our  knowledge.  From 
the  d ly  he  leaves  school  and  enters  the  University  a man  ought  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  in  many  things  he  must  remain  either  altogether 
ignorant,  or  be  satisfied  with  knowledge  at  second-hand.  Thus  only 
can  h i clear  the  deck  for  action.  And  the  sooner  he  finds  out  what 
his  ou  ’n  work  is  to  be,  the  more  useful  and  delightful  will  be  his  life 
at  University  and  later.  There  are  few  men  who  have  a passion  for 
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all  knowledge,  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  a hobby  of  his  own. 
Those  so-called  hobbies  ought  to  be  utilized,  and  not,  as  they  are 
now,  discouraged,  if  we  wish  our  Universities  to  produce  more 
men  like  Faraday,  Carlyle,  Grote,  or  Darwin.  I do  not  say  that 
in  an  examination  for  a University  degree  a minimum  of  what 
is  now  called  general  culture  should  not  be  insisted  on  ; but  in 
addition  to  that,  far  more  freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
examiner  to  let  each  candidate  produce  his  own  individual  work. 
This  is  done  to  a far  greater  extent  in  Continental  than  in  English 
Universities,  and  the  examinations  are  therefore  mostly  confided  to 
the  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  consisting  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced teachers,  and  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  in  the  University.  Their  object  is  not  to  find 
out  how  many  marks  each  candidate  may  gain  by  answering  a larger 
or  smaller  number  of  questions,  and  then  to  place  them  in  order 
before  the  world  like  so  many  organ  pipes.  They  want  to  find  out 
whether  a man,  by  the  work  he  has  done  during  his  three  or  four 
years  at  University,  has  acquired  that  vigour  of  thought,  that  maturity 
of  judgment,  and  that  special  knowledge,  which  fairly  entitle  him  to 
an  academic  status,  to  a degree,  with  or  without  special  honours. 
Such  a degree  confers  no  material  advantages:'"  it  does  not  entitle 
its  holder  to  any  employment  in  Church  or  State ; it  does  not  vouch 
even  for  his  being  a fit  person  to  be  made  an  Archbishop  or  Prime 
I^linister.  All  this  is  left  to  the  later  struggle  for  life ; and  in  that 
struggle  it  seems  as  if  those  who,  after  having  surveyed  the  vast  field 
of  human  knowledge,  have  settled  on  a few  acres  of  their  own  and 
cultivated  them  as  they  were  never  cultivated  before,  who  have 
worked  hard  and  have  tasted  the  true  joy  and  happiness  of  hard 
work,  who  have  gladly  listened  to  others,  but  always  depended  on 
themselves,  were,  after  all,  the  men  whom  great  nations  delighted  to 
follow  as  their  royal  leaders  in  their  onward  march  towards  greater 
enlightenment,  greater  happiness,  and  greater  freedom. 

To  sum  up.  No  one  can  read  Mill’s  Essay  “ On  Liberty  at  the 
present  moment  without  feeling  that  even  during  the  short  period  of 
the  last  twenty  years  the  cause  which  he  advocated  so  strongly  and 
passionately,  the  cause  of  individual  freedom,  has  made  rapid  progress, 

* Mill,  “On  Liberty,”  p.  193. 
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aye,  has  carried  the  day.  In  no  country  may  a man  be  so  entirely 
himself,  so  true  to  himself  and  yet  loyal  to  society,  as  in  England. 

Bu  , although  the  enemy  whose  encroachments  IMill  feared  most  and 
resell!  ed  most  has  been  driven  back  and  forced  to  keep  within  his 
own  lounds, — though  such  names  as  Dissent  and  Nonconformity, 
which  were  formerly  used  in  society  as  fatal  darts,  seem  to  have  lost 
all  the  poison  which  they  once  contained, — Mill’s  principal  fears 
have  nevertheless  not  been  belied,  and  the  blight  of  uniformity  which 
he  saw  approaching  with  its  attendant  evils  of  feebleness,  indifference, 
and  s iquacity,  has  been  spreading  more  widely  than  ever  in  his  days. 

It  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  very  freedom  which  every 
indivilual  now  enjoys  has  been  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  individu- 
ality ; that  you  must  have  an  Inquisition  if  you  want  to  see  martyrs  \ 
that  /oil  must  have  despotism  and  tyranny  to  call  forth  heroes. 
The  1 ery  measures  which  Mill  and  his  friends  advocated  so  warmly, 
comp  ilsory  education  and  competitive  examinations,  are  pointed  out 
as  hai  ing  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  that  large  array  of  pass-men, 
that  c ead  level  of  uninteresting  excellence,  which  is  the  beau  ideal  of 
a Chi  lese  Mandarin,  while  it  frightened  and  disheartened  such  men 
as  Humboldt,  Tocqueville,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Th^re  maybe  some  truth  in  all  this,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  truth.  Education,  as  it  has  to  be  carried  on,  whether  in  ele- 
ment: .ry  or  in  public  schools,  is  no  doubt  a heaiy  weight  which  might 
well  I ress  down  the  most  independent  spirit ; it  is,  in  fact,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  placing,  in  a systematized  form,  on  the  shoulders 
of  evsry  generation  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, custom,  and  tradition  that  has  been  accumulated  by  former 
generitions.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  some  schools  all 
spring,  all  vigour,  all  joyousness  of  work  is  crushed  out  under  that 
load  of  names  and  dates,  of  anomalous  verbs  and  syntactic  rules,  of 
matin  matical  formulas  and  geometrical  axioms,  which  boys  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  up  for  competitive  examinations. 

Bu  a remedy  has  been  provided,  and  we  are  ourselves  to  blame  if 
we  dc  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Europe  erected 
its  Universities,  and  called  them  the  homes  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and 
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deteri  lined  that  between  the  slavery  of  the  school  and  the  routine  of 
practi:al  life  every  man  should  have  at  least  three  years  of  freedom. 
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What  Socrates  and  his  great  pupil  Plato  had  done  for  the  yoiuh  of 
Greece,"”  these  new  academies  were  to  do  for  the  youth  of  Italy, 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Germany ; and,  though  with  varying 
success,  they  have  done  it.  The  mediaeval  and  modern  LTniversities 
have  been  from  century  to  century  the  homes  of  free  thought.  Here 
the  most  eminent  men  have  spent  their  lives,  not  merely  in  retailing 
traditional  knowledge,  as  at  school,  but  in  extending  the  frontiers  of 
science  in  all  directions.  Here,  in  close  intercourse  with  their 
teachers,  or  under  their  immediate  guidance,  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  boys,  fresh  from  school,  have  grown  up  into  men  during  the 
three  years  of  their  academic  life.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  each  man 
has  been  encouraged  to  dare  to  be  himself,  to  follow  his  own  tastes, 
to  depend  on  his  own  judgment,  to  try  the  wings  of  his  mind,  and, 
lo,  like  young  eagles  thrown  out  of  their  nest,  they  could  fly.  Here 
the  old  knowledge  accumulated  at  school  was  tested,  and  new  know- 
ledge acquired  straight  from  the  fountain-head.  Here  knowledge 
ceased  to  be  a mere  burden,  and  became  a power  invigorating  the 
whole  mind,  like  snow  which  during  winter  lies  cold  and  heavy  on 
the  meadows,  but  when  it  is  touched  by  the  sun  of  spring  melts  away, 
and  fructifies  the  ground  for  a rich  harvest. 

That  was  tl^original  purpose  of  the  Universities ; and  the  more 
they  continue  to  fulfil  that  purpose  the  more  will  they  secure  to  us 
that  real  freedom  from  tradition,  from  custom,  from  mere  opinion  and 
superstition,  which  can  be  gained  by  independent  study  only ; the  more 
will  they  foster  that  “ human  development  in  its  richest  diversity  ” 
which  Mill,  like  Humboldt,  considered  as  the  highest  object  of  all 
society. 

Such  academic  teaching  need  not  to  be  confined  to  the  old  Uni- 
versities. There  is  many  a great  University  that  sprang  from  smaller 
beginnings  than  your  Midland  Institute.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  real  benefits  of  academic  teaching,  to  have  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a University,  its  colleges  and  fellowships,  its  caps  and 
gowns.  What  is  really  wanted  are  men  who  have  done  good  work 
in  their  life,  and  who  are  willing  to  teach  others  how  to  work  for 
themselves,  how  to  think  for  themselves,  how  to  judge  for  themselves. 

* Zeller,  “ Ueber  den  wissenschaftlichen  Unterricht  bei  den  Grieclien,” 
1878,  p.  9. 
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That  is  the  true  academic  stage  in  every  man’s  life,  when  he  learns 
to  work,  not  to  please  others,  be  they  schoolmasters  or  examiners, 
but  to  ])lease  himself,  when  he  works  from  sheer  love  of  work,  and 
for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  the  conquest  of  truth.  Those  only 
who  ha/e  passed  through  that  stage  know  the  real  blessings  of  work. 
To  the  world  at  large  they  may  seem  mere  drudges — but  the  world 
does  not  know  the  triumphant  joy  with  which 'the  true  mountaineer, 
high  ab  Dve  clouds  and  mountain  walls  that  once  seemed  unsurpass- 
able, drinks  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  High  Alps,  and  away  from  the 
fumes,  ihe  dust,  and  the  noises  of  the  city,  revels  alone,  in  freedom 
of  thought,  in  freedom  of  feeling,  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  highest 
faith. 

F.  Max  Muller. 
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